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A TRAGEDY OF GENIUS 
By Gustav Kobbe 



w 



r HAT is art," he said, "but 
loyalty to an ideal — through 
disappointment, weariness, 
hunger, aye, even unto death!" 

Poor fellow ! Who knew better than I, 
who had endeavored to cheer him in his 
disappointment, how much he had suf- 
fered? All he craved was appreciation of 
his art-work. I appreciated it, but seemed 
the only one who did. Even the coterie of 
younger artists who were progressive in 
their way — certainly no body of men 
could have progressed further in admir- 
ing their own pictures — was indifferent to 
his. So was the public. His gratitude for 
my sympathy was touching, but it did 
not suffice him. He needed the stimulus 
which public recognition alone can give. 

The hack work he did for a livelihood 
—water colors in perspective for archi- 
tects, in which he, an ultra-impressionist 
in art, was obliged to pay strict attention 
to the most trivial details — embittered 
his nature. The time thus spent in gain- 
ing his daily bread he regarded as miser- 
ably wasted — as time diverted from an 
ideal the adoration of which filled his 
soul and constituted his only creed. Art, 
and Art again; and Art yet a third time 
—that was his divine trinity. 

Yet, between his hack work and his 
painting there was a broad field of oppor- 
tunity that I had often urged him to 
utilize— illustrations, pictures for the 
dealers and the like. But he would not 
listen to me. When it came to art pure 
and simple it must be of the highest. He 
was willing to slave over commercial work 
for a bare living, but art meant with him 
nothing less than hot pursuit of his ideal; 
and from this nothing could swerve him. 



"I dread," he would say, "acquiring that 
fatal facility at turning out pretty work 
that has been the ruin of so many. The 
ease with which they can earn good money 
and secure the comforts of life unfits them 
for the trials an idealist — or call me a 
'fool' if you prefer — has to bear." 

He had ample reason that night to feel 
the world's neglect most bitterly. All the 
time he could spare from his drudgery 
that winter he had devoted to a painting 
which he hoped would at last win recog- 
nition for him; a hope in which I had 
stimulated him, having followed the prog- 
ress of his work with unstinted admira- 
tion. It seemed as if he had dipped the 
brush into his heart instead of into the 
palette; there was no over-elaboration; 
every touch told; every stroke of the 
brush was a stroke of genius. The picture 
represented a beggar looking half-pite- 
ously, half-vindictively, after a richly 
dressed woman who had passed him by 
unheeded. My friend had painted at this 
picture with fierce energy, living down 
to the barest necessaries so as to gain as 
much time as possible for his art. The 
figures were masterpieces of characteriza- 
tion. The beggar still stood with out- 
stretched hand as if through sheer force 
of habit. In his look was a mingling of 
appeal and invection; for, as his eyes fol- 
lowed the woman who had ignored him, 
the flash of anger was but half-veiled by 
the lingering remnant of supplication. 
The latter was professional, the former 
real. The figure of the woman also was 
admirable. She was advancing, but al- 
though in the foreground, she was pur- 
posely subordinated to the beggar. Her 
face was coldly beautiful, her contour per- 
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feet, her carriage erect. As if to emphasize 
her heartlessness she held a purse. But in 
spite of her rich attire and her proud 
bearing there was a subtile suggestion of 
meretriciousness about her. 

I knew too well that when he was paint- 
ing this picture he was painting his own 
life in allegory. He was the beggar. She, 
the meretricious woman who passed him 
by, was the world, the purchasable world, 
purchasable in his opinion by any one who 
cared to degrade himself to its level and 
cater to its tastes— who would stoop from 
high art to mediocrity in order to please 
the public. Yet afterward, when he him- 
self told me what I had already divined, 
I felt bound to argue that he had mis- 
represented himself. He was not a sup- 
plicant toward the world; he defied it. 
"As much," I said to him, "expect a 
passer-by to give alms to a man who 
stands erect and defiant as to you." But, 
when I seized this opportunity of advis- 
ing him to meet the public halfway, hint- 
ing at false pride in his attitude, he flushed 
with anger and exclaimed: "The noblest 
quality man can boast is what the world 
calls 'false pride.' " He had changed the 
old motto, Noblesse oblige, to Genie oblige. 

His hopes had been greatly raised by 
the acceptance of this painting for one 
of the spring exhibitions. We had just 
come from "varnishing night" at the 
galleries. There we had seen artists lost 
in rapt contemplation of their pictures, 
or dancing attendance upon art patrons 
in whom they sensed possible purchasers; 
and critics, discoursing with much show 
of learning, but in language discreetly 
vague, of "chiaroscuro," "plein air," "im- 
pasto" and other things they knew noth- 
ing about, but had to pretend to. But the 
painting we had not found until after a 
long search. 

When we entered the gallery in which 
our catalogue told us it hung, we allowed 



our eyes to wander slowly over the paint- 
ings "on the line." My friend's painting 
was not a large canvas and to be appre- 
ciated required a near-by view. This fact, 
coupled with what we supposed to be its 
merits, led us to look for it in a position 
worthy of these. But the position of 
honor was occupied by a rural scene with 
a cow painted in what may be called the 
"official" style, for it was the work of 
one of the officers of the society which 
was holding the exhibition. It was exe- 
cuted with photographic detail that de- 
fied all attempt to look at the canvas as 
a whole, the eye being constantly dis- 
tracted by minutiae. Thus each whisp at 
the end of the cow's tail had been painted 
with touching enthusiasm; and one could 
have counted every blade of grass in the 
foreground. 

Finally, our eyes, as they wandered 
from canvas to canvas, fell upon the pic- 
ture we were in search of — in the most 
remote corner of the gallery, "skied" 
where the light was poorest, a corner in 
which it seemed to us a painting by the 
greatest artist who ever lived would have 
been lost sight of. 

My friend grasped my arm, gave it a 
spasmodic clutch and then turning, de- 
scended the stairs and walked into the 
street. I joined him, allowing him, how- 
ever, to choose the way. We hurried along 
in silence, he taking no notice of my pres- 
ence. The coolness of the night seemed 
grateful to him and so we walked on and 
on, up the avenue into which we had 
turned and down again until, when we 
were abreast the entrance of the Rainbow, 
a favorite resort with us artists, I took his 
arm and led him in. 

It 'was here my friend exclaimed after 
his bitter experience of the evening: 
"What is art, but the loyalty to an ideal 
— through disappointment, weariness, 
hunger, aye, even unto death!" 
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He had thrown himself back into his 
chair. His excitement had driven two 
crimson spots to his cheeks, and the fire 
of genius flashed in his eyes. But a mo- 
ment later when he leaned forward again 
the spots faded away, the light in his eyes 
had grown dim,- and he said dejectedly: 

"And what is the artist's reward? To 
be ridiculed, or, what is worse, overlooked 
altogether. His only compensation is the 
consciousness that he has borne unflinch- 
ingly the sufferings which he has imposed 
upon himself by his loyalty to his ideal." 

"Does the chance of winning fame 
count for nothing?" I asked. 

"Fame! Chance!" he repeated after 
me, "that's the villainy of it. It's all 
chance. Think of the actor whose fame 
dates from the hit he made as the hind 
legs of a cow in a burlesque ! What has 
become of the front legs of that cow? 
The hind legs got the chance to kick and 
prance; the front legs didn't. Tickle that 
many-headed ass, the public, and you're 
famous. Get down to the level of the 
public, and your fortune's made. What 
has the genius of art in common with the 
cheap asstheticism of the day ? Prettiness, 
superficial, and easily recognizable, has 
thrust real beauty into the background. 
The soubrette can draw crowded houses 
while the tragedienne plays to empty 
seats. Down, down, down to the public's 
level, and you are famous!" 

"But isn't fame with posterity worth 
striving for?" 

"When Cherubini was on his death- 
bed some one asked that same question, 
and the great composer replied: 'At a 
time like this poor jokes are out of place.' 
Posthumous fame is of value only to the 
discoverers: to those who discover that 
an artist, neglected during his life, was 
a genius. They have both the zest of the 
discovery and the aesthetic pleasure over 
beauty which would, but for them, re- 



main undiscovered. They may add to 
their enjoyment by erecting a monument 
to one to whom, during his life, the public 
refused even a stone. But the artist does 
not see it; he does not hear their words of 
praise. He died in bitterness and despair; 
and there is nothing left of him but a few 
bones in a box. Some day I shall write a 
catechism for artists, and the first ques- 
tion and answer will be: 

" *Q. What must an artist do to be- 
come great? A. Die.' And I shall add as 
a supplementary beatitude: 'Blessed are 
they that expect nothing, for they shall 
not be disappointed.' " 

"What remedy is there except to strug- 
gle on?" was all I could say. 

"As a first remedy," he answered, "I 
would suggest never to have been born. 
I am a socialist, anarchist, communist, 
whatever you choose to call me, if only 
for the reason that we are born without 
being in the slightest degree responsible 
for our birth. Having, without any choice 
in the matter, been brought into the 
world, we are expected to bear up bravely 
under all the ills of life. If a man gives 
up the fight and kills himself, he is put 
down as insane. Yet, it seems to me, 
suicide is often striking evidence of a 
man's sanity. His birth having been a 
cruel wrong, he takes the simplest method 
of righting it — of resting from the battle 
of life in the sleep of death!" 

I quoted, "To die, — to sleep, — to sleep ! 
perchance to dream! Aye, there's the 
rub." 

After a moment's reflection he said, 
bitterly; "I may be mistaken in believing 
there is no future life, but I hope I am 
not. This life has already been almost 
more than I can bear." 

He relapsed into a moody silence, and 
after a while rose to go. I was too accus- 
tomed to these attacks of melancholy to 
consider this more than a mere passing 
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depression of spirits caused by his dis- 
appointment at having found the canvas, 
in which his hopes were centred, hung 
where its merits could not be recognized. 
It was after midnight when we reached 
the gray, gloomy, fortress-like building in 
which he had his studio — if the contracted 
space in which he lived could be dignified 
by that name. Part of the building, which 
faced a public park, was occupied by a 
university; and to this portion there was 
a broad entrance. But the occupants of 
the studios entered through a low, narrow 
door, opening on the side street. Our foot- 
steps on the flagstone floor of the dark 
hall re-echoed through the corridors; as 
if phantoms were hastily fleeing into the 
gloom before us. We went up several 
flights of stairs, and then walked along 
the upper hall to one of the turrets and 
ascended a winding stairway. His was the 
top room in this turret. Scant as was its 
furniture — an easel, a couch, a chair, 
a table, and a washstand — it seemed 
crowded. He had denied himself even 
those little comforts which often make 
a studio an oasis in the artist's barren 
life. On the table was the only book he 
owned, a volume of Poe's poems. When 
he turned from his work it was to them, 
for, next to his art, he adored them. As 
we entered he took up the volume, and, 
throwing himself upon the couch, opened 
it at random and began reading aloud 
from "The Conqueror Worm." He read 
the last verse with tragic emphasis: 

Out — out are the lights — out all I 

And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy " Man," 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 

When my friend had finished reading 
he let the book drop face down upon the 



floor. I had never seen him look so de- 
jected as he lay there brooding over his 
misfortune. That poem summed up his 
ghastly philosophy of life and death, - 
of weariness and disappointment — "the 
Tragedy 'Man,'" — and at^the end "the 
Conqueror Worm." There was no cheer- 
ing him. He was in no mood to speak or 
listen; a mutual slight pressure of the 
hand was our only adieu. 

It was late when I awoke the next 
morning. After breakfast at the Rainbow, 
I took up the daily newspaper which em- 
ployed the most trustworthy art critic in 
order to ascertain his first impression of 
the exhibition as seen on "varnishing 
night." I had read but a few lines when 
my friend's name greeted my eyes, and 
I found a notice of his painting which 
was more than appreciative. The critic 
evidently considered that he had come 
suddenly upon a new genius in art, and 
he wrote with the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer. Had the picture been hung on 
the line, and in the best possible light, I 
could not have asked for a more sym- 
pathetic criticism. It was a notice that 
would make a sensation. 

I thought before taking the paper to 
the little studio where such deep melan- 
choly had reigned the previous night, I 
would stop at the building where the ex- 
hibition was held, and observe if the pic- 
ture could be seen more advantageously 
by day than at night. It was now noon, 
and the exhibition had been open three 
hours. As I entered the gallery I saw an 
admiring group before the canvas; and a 
little card in one corner announced that 
the picture had already found a purchaser. 
I inquired his name at the desk. He was 
one of the most intelligent and liberal art 
patrons. With his patronage my friend's 
career was assured. Mine was to be the 
joy of announcing to him his release from 
drudgery ! 
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When, after bounding up the stair- 
cases, taking two steps at a time, even 
on the narrow stairway in the turret, I 
tried his door to find it locked, my dis- 
appointment was very great. Turning to 
the slate that hung at his door to write 
the happy message upon it, I saw for 
the first time that he had written in large 
letters, "Out." And when I took up the 
pencil to write my message, I noticed 
further that he had followed this word 
with others scattered here and there 
over the slate, and in varied and outr6 
letters. I was startled, as I put the words 
together, to read: 

Out — out are the lights — out all I 



What had happened? An apprehension 
of tragedy, of something terrible came 
over me. Gathering all my strength I 
broke open the door. The heavy curtain 
at the window shut out the light. Only 
just enough came in from the hall to show 
me the dim outlines of a form upon the 
couch. I drew the curtain. The face, pale 
and motionless upon the pillow; the arm 
hanging limp from the couch; the empty 
phial upon the floor— told the story. 
There still lay open upon its face the book 
of poems as he had dropped it; and I 
seemed to hear his voice reading, as he 
had read the night before: 

. ... the play is the tragedy "Man," 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 



NIRVANA 

From tbe Russian of Dimitrie Sergeyevicb 
Merezbkovsky 

Once more as on Creation's day, 
Calm is the blue of Heaven 

As if on earth rto Pain held sway, 
No soul with sin were riven. 

I need no love— no glory craven- 
Mid hush of fields at dawn 

I breathe but as these grasses wave. 
Of days gone by — of days unborn— 

I take no heed— I reck not aught— 
I only feel, as erst of yore, 

What joy it is— to have no thought ! 
What bliss— to yearn no more! 



